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rect THOUSAND VOICES challenge our ear drums in this 
‘ al electric age’ where ten spoke to us ere wires and wireless 
LX ae means of communication came. : 

_ A hundred hurry past our gate post now where two or. 

three drove quietly before, 
Ae: One meets so many; one knows so many; one greets so 
any that the capacities for intimate acquaintance, the process of soul 
knitting ties with soul are in danger from the mass meetings of the now- 
a-days.  . 

_ There is no indication that Friendship, the cleaving of hearts one to 
another, is less needful for happy living now than when David and 
Jonathan met. There is however every possibility that this blessing may 
pass by unheeded. : 

Dr. Brandt’s “Friendship” comes at a good time. It comes fittingly 
from him who through gentle contact with so many has endeared himself. 
This little volume will merit a place on the reading table of many 
who crave earnestly “the best gifts’ of life and living. a5 
—T, F. G tson, Vice President, Norwegian Lutheran Church of 
America, aye ; 
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An advance copy of Dr. 
Brandt’s book on “Friend- 
ship’ was handed us on a 
busy day and we glanced at 
it for a while, and then be- 
came so interested that we 
could not put it aside be- 
fore we had read the whole 
book. There is a fascination 
about the book which we 
cannot analyze. While we 
all think we know what 
friendship is, we have per- 
haps never closely studied 
what the author calls, <A 
gift from above, a flower 
of paradise, transplanted 
by the Heavenly Gardener 
to brighten the bleak and 
dull earth. This little de 
luxe edition on this delight- 
ful subject will gladden 
your heart and the hearts 
of. your friends. 


—G. T. Ler, Editor, The 
Lutheran Church Her- 
ald. 
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PREFACE 
@ 


Tis small tribute 
to friendship has grown out of my 
heart-life. 

Through no merit of mine, my life 
has been blessed with many friends. 

What these friendships have meant 
to me, down through the years, in 
the way of guidance and encourage- 
ment, lies beyond my powers of ex- 
pression; neither would it be possible 
to render adequate service in return. 

There is, however, one way in 
which a man may reveal his gratitude 
for the boon of friendship: He may 
direct the attention of others to the 
wonder of this covenant of the spirit, 
and to the miracles wrought by its 
power. 


Many years ago came a special 
urge to extol friendship to my stu- 
dents, lest any one of them should 
miss some of its higher ideals. 

Through their mediation largely, 
requests came to address larger audi- 
ences on the subject. 

The gist of these discourses is con- 
tained in this book, which Augsburg 
Publishing House wishes to issue. 

The book lays no claim to original- 
ity. Indebtedness to the literature of 
friendship is gladly acknowledged. 

But this little treatise essentially 
reflects my own experience and it is 
given to the public with the earnest 
hope that it may help my readers in 
some measure to realize more fully 
the glory of friendship. 


O. KE. Branprt. 
Luther Theological Seminary, 
St. Paul, November, 1929. 
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INTRODUCTION 


FRrenpsuip,” 
says one of the greatest teachers of 
modern times, “is the poetry of life.” 
What he means, is that friendship 
lifts our interests up on a higher level 
than that of the ordinary self-center- 
ed mortal. If this is true, we should 
make much of friendship. For in our 
day the lives even of most young 
people are rather prosy and dull. 
They work hard, so that they may 
eat and dress well and get along com- 
fortably in the world. Too many of 
them lose sight of the loftier aim: to 
make their work count as service to 
God and man. In like manner they 
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study diligently, mainly for the pur- 
pose of storing up as much informa- 
tion as may help them to make a 
living. Too many forget the higher 
object of study: the gaining of cul- 
ture—that poise of the soul which 
enables us to judge rightly of every- 
thing, to discard what is useless and 
bad, and to make our own what is 
good. 

Now, if friendship is poetry, if it 
ean furnish wings to carry us up from 
the prosy levels of mere drudgery 
and grind to the sunlit heights of cul- 
ture and service, we should expect 
numberless books to be devoted to 
such a power for good. Above all, 
we should imagine, would friendship 
prove an attractive subject to a host 
of Christian writers. 

We are certainly surprised on dis- 
covering that this does not appear to 
he the case. 
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Ancient heathen literature, indeed, 
is studded with tributes to friendship, 
as the sky is studded with stars. 
Aristotle, the greatest of Greek phil- 
osophers, gives two books out of ten 
on Ethics, or right living, to the con- 
sideration of friendship. And while 
his style is generally cold as steel, his 
words become warm with feeling 
when he speaks of the friend as. his 
other self, in whom he has his better 
hfe. The foremost Roman orator, 
Cicero, has left us a number of noble 
discourses. But above them all ranks 
his beautiful treatise, De Amicitia. 
“On Friendship,” in many of whose 
passages you can even today feel his 
very heart-beat. 

As for the classical poets, they 
have made such friendships as that 
of Damon and Pythias, or Hercules 
and Hylas, household terms down 
through the ages. You may as well 
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tear out the heart of a rose as to 
cut out of their works the subject of 
friendship, and still expect them to 
retain their finest bloom and fra- 
grance. 

In later ages as well, our topic 
bulks most largely in literature which 
does not represent the specifically 
Christian viewpoint. Among the 
most famous writings of this type. 
we may mention the treatise by 
Montaigne, the witty French essay- 
ist, who, at the death of his friend, 
is, as he puts it, but half a man and 
has but half a being; the essay of the 
practical English philosopher, Ba- 
con; several productions of Emerson 
in poetry and prose; a number of 
poems by Whitman, who has been 
entitled the Poet of Comradeship; 
and Jast, but not least, Tennyson’s 
touching “In Memoriam,” which was 
born out of the grief of the poet at 
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the loss of his bosom friend, Arthur 
Hallam. 

Now, what light have the outstand- 
ing writers of the Christian Church 
shed on our topic? 

The contrast is marked. In stand- 
ard books on Christian living by such 
men as Harless, the German; Mar- 
tensen, the Dane; Gisle Johnsen, the 
Norwegian; and Newman Smyth, the 
American, friendship is disposed of 
in a few lines, or at best a couple of 
pages. And we may number on the 
fingers of one hand the really worth 
while special books of churchmen 
on friendship. At all events they 
are not as numerous and as well 
known by far as those who do not 
stress the religious aspect. 

How may we account for this sit- 
uation? 

Some may, perhaps, offer the solu- 
tion that friendship does not ray out 
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from the Bible, that great sun, which 
all our best church literature reflects. 

The contrary is the case. As one 
author puts it, friendship lights up 
the pages of the Bible, as the sun- 
beams play on the ripples of the sea. 
In Hebrew, the original language of 
the Old Testament, there are no less 
than nine words representing various 
shades of meaning in the one English 
word “friend.” The New Testa- 
ment Greek contains almost as many 
terms for the idea. Moreover, the 
Proverbs of Solomon and Paul’s 
Epistle to Philemon may well-nigh 
be termed standard textbooks on 
friendship. The Books of Samuel 
picture to us the typical friendship: 
that of Jonathan, the crown prince, 
whose soul was knit to the soul of 
David, the shepherd-boy and _ out- 
east. In fact Scripture elevates 
the idea of friendship to a_loft- 
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ier plane than any other book, 
making it the image of the relation 
between God and the spiritual lead- 
ers of His people. Abraham, the 
man of faith, is expressly called the 
“friend of God.” And of Moses, 
the mediator, we read, that the Lord 
spake to him face to face, “as a man 
speaketh to his friend.” Above all 
we owe to the Bible the most sublime 
Hymn of Friendship; the immortal 
declaration of Ruth to Naomi: 


“Intreat me not to leave thee, or 
to return from following after thee. 
For whither thou goest, I will go, 
and where thou lodgest, I will lodge. 
Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God. Where thou diest, 
I will die, and there will I be buried. 
The Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part thee 
and me.” 
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It is admitted on all hands that 
literature may be regarded ordinarily 
as the reflection of life. Since the 
ancient classics, then, and the Bible 
itself are saturated with the idea 
of friendship as the sea with salt, 
we should be justified in concluding 
that most good people in those times 
found friendship to be a savor of 
life. On the other hand, if in the 
vast gardens of modern religious 
literature but a tiny plot here and 
there is devoted to the cultivation 
of friendship, we may infer rightly, 
it would seem, that friendship does 
not now-a-days blossom in the lives 
of many people, and that its fra- 
grance is not prized so highly. 

Is it not true any more, then, the 
old German proverb, that “a man 
can live without a brother, but that 
he cannot live without a friend”? Or 
the similar saying of Aristotle, that 
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“a man may get along without other 
good things, but not without a 
friend’? Have the men of today 
found valid reasons for disputing the 
claim of Jeremy Taylor in regard to 
things of this life: “Friendship is 
that by which the world is most 
blessed”? Or is there no longer any 
echo in hearts of Whitman’s song to 
his friend: 


We but looked at each other, 
When lo! more than all the gifts of 
the world you gave me? 


Well, if the world at large has 
actually permitted the weeds of for- 
getfulness to grow up about this 
hearts-ease among the virtues, we 
Christians at least will take it up 
tenderly and plant it in the garden 
of our lives. And that it is worth 
while to do so, may appear, if we 
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consider, even though briefly: What 
friendship is; What is its value; and 
How we may attain to friendship. 


bo 
bo 


Wuat Is FRIENDSHIP? 


Some of us may 
delight in the answer to this question 
given by a certain little girl. They 
were practicing “definitions” in 
school that day, and she was asked, 
“What is a friend?” After some 
hesitation she answered: “A friend 
is one who knows all about you, and 
likes you anyway.” 

How true the instinct was which 
found such an interesting expres- 
sion, may appear when we look at 
the etymology of “friend.” Those 
who are acquainted with the lan- 
guages of Northern Europe know the 
origin of the word—and thus realize 
the truth of Goethe’s claim, that he 
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who knows but one language, knows 
in reality none. “Friend” comes 
from the Norse ‘“frende,”’ which 
means a kinsman or relative. 

Friendship, then, is kinship—not 
of blood, but of the heart. It is a 
mysterious relationship of spon- 
taneous affection, uniting another 
person to me so closely that he be- 
comes almost everything on earth to 
me, and I at least something of 
value to him. It is a community of 
heart interests, by which I become 
the soul of my friend, and he lives 
in me. ‘These strong terms are, by 
the way. Scriptural. It is the Bible 
that speaks of “thy friend, who is as 
thy very life.” And it is Paul who 
says of his friend Onesimus, “He is 
as my very heart.” 

You may say, that all this applies 
equally well to a true union between 
husband and wife. And there is some 
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force in this objection; for we can- 
not quite agree with the distinction 
made by the clever Frenchman: 
“Marriage is two souls and one flesh, 
while friendship is two bodies and 
one soul.” We would rather say: 
Friendship is the marriage of hearts. 
But we may add: Since friendship 
at its best is wholly of the heart, 
David may say truly of Jonathan’s 
friendship that it was “wonderful, 
passing the love of women.” 

But while there is a difference be- 
tween wedlock and friendship, they 
are alike in this: that they are both 
made in heaven. Even as men are 
“freender” that is, relatives, by birth 
only, so true friends are born for 
one another. Friendship is a gift 
from above; it is a flower of paradise, 
transplanted by the Heavenly Gard- 
ener to brighten the bleak and dull 
earth. 
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While touching upon the relation 
of friendship to love, however, we 
must not forget a fact of consider- 
able practical moment. History in- 
forms us of fine friendships which 
have existed between an aged man 
and a young woman, or between an 
aged woman and a young man. But 
friendships between men and women 
of like age are rare—especially be- 
tween young men and young women. 
They may, indeed, often speak of 
one another as “friends”; but as a 
rule, when their friendly sentiments 
unfold their petals, lo and behold! 
they spell l-o-v-e. And love differs 
from friendship also in this respect, 
that you may have several real 
friends, but you must have only one 
true love. 

Ordinarily, then, taking the word 
in its best sense as a merger of 
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hearts, man becomes a true friend 
to man, and woman to woman.  . 

Taking another step along this 
line, we encounter an equally mo- 
mentous lesson of experience: close 
friendships are formed chiefly in 
youth, before true love appears on 
the scene. For when love has set 
up its throne in the heart, it would 
fain be absolute sovereign there, 
commanding the undivided interest 
of the sweetheart. Sometimes love 
even proceeds to the unwise and sel- 
fish extreme of resenting friendship 
and of breaking rudely this sacred 
bond. 

In youth, moreover, our natures 
are warm and easily fused. When 
we have been exposed for some time 
to the chill air of work-life with its 
burdens and disillusions, our char- 
acters will alas! too readily become 
set and unyielding. It becomes at 
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times almost as difficult to knit them 
together in friendship as it is to 
merge two iron statues into one. 
That is one of the most cruel trage- 
dies of life when men begin to doubt 
the real existence of friendship. 
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Wuar Is THE VALUE OF 
FRIENDSHIP? 


Ir MAY be well 
at the outset to warn against placing 
friendship on a mercenary basis. He 
who asks, Does friendship pay? and 
would compute the profit he may de- 
rive from it in dollars and cents, will 
not attain to real friendship and will 
miss its true benefits as well. Its 
values are essentially spiritual, of 
the heart. Even as love is its own 
reward, so friendship is in itself its 
ehief worth. 

Friendship means coming into our 
true self. That is what Luther has in 
mind, when he declares isolation to 
be a very bane and poison, par- 
ticularly of the young. And why? 
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Because God has not made man to 
be alone. Man does not attain his 
complete being before his soul has 
united with another soul. And friend- 
ship is a sure way by which men 
may become at one. 

A glance at lonely people, especial- 
ly in youth, brings the practical 
bearing of this principle before our 
vision as by a flash-light. How un- 
balanced is their sentiment and er- 
ratic their feeling! Measuring them- 
selves only by their own standards, 
they become aggravatingly self-im- 
portant and arrogant, if they are 
endowed with vigor of body and 
mind. Or—if they be handicapped 
physically or mentally—they become 
morbidly moody, distrustful of self, 
and inclined to imagine that they 
have not had a square deal in life 
and are of no account. In fact, the 
same young person may one hour be 
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treading on the heights and_ the 
next hour, for no good reason, be 
down in the very depths of gloom, 
dejected and disheartened. As a 
Persian poet is said to have phrased 
it, “youth ae itself is shaves ie 
without wine.’ 

For these ills of youth friendship 
is a specific remedy. Ecclesiasticus 
rightly says that “a faithful friend 
is the medicine of life.” Or let us 
rather use the happy phrase of the 
man who was born blind. He was 
asked, what he thought sunshine was 
like, and he answered, “Why, it 
must be something like friendship.” 

Now sunlight destroys the mi- 
crobes that prey upon physical health. 
In like manner friendship does away 
with those fits of conceitedness and 
melancholy which mar the happiness 
and usefulness of so many young 
people. 
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Friendship balances us by reveal- 
ing to us what we actually are. The 
wise Solomon has expressed it in this 
way: “As the face in the water ans- 
wereth to face, so the heart of man 
to man.” Looking into the honest 
heart of my friend, I see my own 
character as in a flawless mirror. 
With delight I discover that we are 
alike in certain gifts and in most 
heart interests. But he also differs 
from me in a number of qualities 
and accomplishments. And on these 
differences as a background I be- 
hold my own characteristics in bright 
relief. Thus I find out what I am 
fitted for, and take up naturally my 
mission in life. 

Is it not true, for instance, as some 
one has said, that you never knew 
what a fund of happy humor there 
is in you, until the face of your 
friend flashed into brightness at 
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some sally of yours? And certainly 
we never discover what a sympathy 
and tact may be ours, until we try 
to comfort or guide some friend. 

Note, by way of illustration, what 
wonders friendship wrought in the 
lives of David and Jonathan. When 
the crown prince had given David his 
heart, it did not take him a long 
time to discover that David was 
destined to become the redeemer- 
king of Israel. And so his own 
duty became plain to him. It was to 
strengthen David in the Lord for 
his exalted mission. ‘Through the 
self-sacrificing devotion of Jona- 
than, David, on his part, became as- 
sured of his own divine election to 
kingship, and was heartened to walk 
bravely the way of suffering to the 
throne. The whole situation, human- 
ly speaking, was transformed by 
their friendship. 
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But from this central benefit of 
friendship, that it is the unveiling of 
cur true self and our life work, 
there spring many other blessings. 

Among these we mention first 
that it doubles the joy of life. Emer- 
son has given noble expression to 
this feature in the lines: 


“O friend, my bosom said, 

Through thee alone the sky is arch- 
ed, 

Through thee the rose is red. 

All things through thee take nobler 
form.” 


How true this is! Half of the 
pleasure in a great discovery or in 
a beautiful view is lost. if you can- 
not share it with a heart which re- 
flects your own emotions. There 
is no zest in your gladness because 
you have succeeded in some great 
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task, unless the gladness of some 
friend arises to blend with yours. 
The happy song of the bird at sun- 
rise does not become thrilling, until 
it has awakened the glad echoes of 
the forest. 

And while friendship doubles joy, 
it halves sorrow. Mary could not 
have borne up under the cross, had 
not John, the gentle-hearted friend, 
been at hand to grieve with her. 
Simply to pour out our heavy-laden 
soul to some sympathetic friend 
lightens the burden. 

There is, then, in friendship, a 
charm which makes the sunshine 
brighter, and which flings across the 
darkest sky the rainbow of good 
cheer. 

A second benefit of friendship is 
the “daylight which it makes in the 
understanding,” to use Bacon’s 
happy phrase. And Solomon says, 
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“Tron sharpeneth iron; so a man 
sharpeneth the countenance of a 
friend.” Just to state to a friend a 
problem, the solution of which means 
weal or woe, gives us a clearer in- 
sight. As our intellect touches his, 
sparks flash out which gradually 
form an arc light, revealing the key 
to the puzzle. And so we “wax 
wiser than ourselves, and that more 
after an hour’s discourse than after 
a whole day’s meditation.” 

Many as the enigmas and dilem- 
mas are which confront us all, we 
say: Unhappy indeed, is the friend- 
less one, the person who has never 
experienced the truth of the proverb, 
“Ointment and perfume delight the 
heart; so does the sweetness of a 
friend by hearty counsel.” 

A third blessing of friendship is 
the direct aid it gives us in the 
stress of life. 
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Only as a bee, touching here and 
there a flower in a field of clover, 
can we flit about among the mani- 
fold helps which friendship affords 
US. 

Co-operation, or community of 
interests, is a slogan of our day in 
all manner of affairs. But union 
makes for real strength, only when 
those who unite in an enterprise, are 
of one mind, are joined in true 
friendship, so as to trust and serve 
one another. As Carlyle says: “Ten 
men united in love are capable of 
being and doing, what ten thousand 
singly would fail in.” 

In the great enterprises for the 
welfare of mankind, it 1s true, one 
man generally takes the lead. But 
he will not succeed, unless he, like 
Moses, has an Aaron and a Hur to 
uphold his hands. Even a Washing- 
ton needed friends like Hamilton to 
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found our beloved republic on safe 
and sound principles. In like man- 
ner a Luther could hardly have ac- 
complished the Reformation of the 
Church single-handed, without a 
Melanchthon and _ Spalatin; nor 
would Gustavus Adolphus have 
proved the bulwark of Protestantism 
without the support of Oxenstjerna. 
Even so each one of us must be 
nerved for the hard tasks of our call- 
ing by the fellowship and support of 
true friends. 

One very important service which 
only a sincere friend can render us 
in the right spirit, is to rid us of 
faults which hinder our usefulness. 
If others criticize us, we lay it to 
dishke or envy and are prone to re- 
sent their censure as unjust. But 
“faithful,” says Solomon, “are the 
wounds of a friend.” Though his 
rebuke may hurt us for the moment, 
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we cannot help taking it to heart; 
for we feel that his words have ‘‘stab- 
bed his own heart, ere they reach our 
ears.” From no one but a loving 
Paul could fiery Peter have ae- 
cepted humbly the reproof for dis- 
simulation. 

But it is in misfortune and dire 
trouble that we experience most 
fully the help of friendship. When 
our good name is attacked, perhaps 
without our own knowledge, our 
friend stands up for us and vouches 
for our honor as for his own. And 
when we are unable to cope with our 
difficulties, and lip-friends turn 
their backs upon us, the true friend 
makes it a point to press his service 
upon us. Though a great sacrifice 
be required on his part, and we feel 
as though we could not bear the 
burden of obligation under which he 
puts us—yet he will not be denied. 
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“Why,” he says, “it is I who am in 
debt for the real pleasure of giving 
you a lift.” And so we realize, in- 
deed, with gladness, the truth of 
Solomon’s beautiful saying: “A 
friend loveth at all times and is a 
brother, born for adversity.” 
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How May WE ATraIN TO 
FRIENDSHIP? 


Ir HAS been made 
evident, we may hope, that friendship 
is a pearl of great price, the peer of 
any gift which life offers. 

When the question now arises, 
how we may enter into possession 
of such a treasure, we shall find it 
comparatively easy to give negative 
advice. All would agree, for instance, 
that it cannot be wise to enter into 
this sacred relationship in a hurry, 
without taking time to determine the 
character of the person to whom you 
are attracted. It cannot be right to 
place any chance agreeable acquaint- 
ance upon the throne of your heart. 
He may prove a selfish tyrant, in- 
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tent upon using you as a mere tool 
for his own pleasure and profit only. 

It may also be taken for granted 
that it would be folly to choose as 
your friend one who is manifestly 
not a friend to himself. You strike 
up an acquaintance, let us say, with 
a pleasant young fellow. As you 
learn to know him more closely, you 
may notice that he has no use for 
church. Perhaps he rips out an oath 
now and then, and his conversation 
is smutty. Or he goes with a bad 
crowd, and has a fancy for drink 
and gambling. Probably your folks 
would not like to have you associate 
with him. Surely you would not 
accept such a one into friendship! 
Or you meet a handsome girl, bright 
of eye and speech. Is she perhaps 
not truthful? Does she impute bad 
motives to practically everybody? 
Does she sneer at high ideals? Is 
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she out for fine clothes and fun only? 
You would certainly think twice be- 
fore making such a one your friend, 
however friendly you would be in 
order to set her right. Do not for- 
get that we become like those whom 
we like. And companionship to no 
good purpose should not be honored 
with the glorious name of friend- 
ship. 

But merely to warn against 
friendships which have no_ inner 
worth, does not bring us far on the 
way to friendship that is worth 
while. And yet, to map out the 
true way is no easy matter. It is 
well enough, and true enough to 
say: Be a friend, and you will have 
a friend. Or to put it in another 
way: Give yourself in service, and 
others will give themselves to you in 
friendship. The question still re- 
mains: How and where am I to be 
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a friend and render service, so as 
to gain the friend God has intended 
for me, a real friend? 

Ah! right here, in this very state- 
ment, is the point from which we 
must start out to reach the goal. 
We must start out with the con- 
viction that God has intended 
friendship for everybody, and that 
He stands ready to grant us this 
golden gift. The wise man spoke 
the truth, when he declared: “My 
friends came to me; the great God 
gave them.” 

But where are we to seek and 
find the friend whom God has pre- 
pared for each one of us and whose 
heart is opening somewhere to wel- 
come us in? 

No better answer can be found 
than that of Jesus in John 15:15. 
There He says to His disciples: 
“Henceforth I call you not servants” 
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—that is, slaves—; “for a servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth. 
But you have I called friends, for 
all things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto 
you.” 

This utterance of Jesus is the 
great Christian Charter of Eman- 
cipation, far more extensive and 
helpful than even the memorable 
proclamation by which Lincoln 
struck the shackles from four mil- 
lion slaves. 

But what is of supreme interest 
to us just now is the bearing which 
this Declaration of Christian Free- 
dom has upon the attainment of 
true friendship. 

Note, that Christ has instituted 
a new Order of Friendship, which is 
to transform and glorify the nat- 
ural friendships obtaining among 
men. ‘To enroll men in this Order, 
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Christ first makes them His dis- 
ciples, that is, makes them entrust 
themselves to His charge as their 
Lord. 

In the next place Jesus delivers 
them out of slavery. What is this 
slavery? It is, as Christ explains, 
“not to know what our Lord doeth.” 
What makes men slaves is not that 
they are forced to toil, but that they 
are mere drudges and blind tools, 
not knowing nor caring to know 
what God’s plan for the world is, 
and to what use God would put them 
in carrying out this plan. 

The only one who can set us free 
from this slavery of selfish ignor- 
ance is Jesus. For He is not only 
the Son of God, who has heard 
from the Father all His purposes 
for the world. Jesus is also the 
Servant of the Father. He is sent 
by the Father to put His purposes 
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into effect, to explain them to men, 
and to show men how glorious the 
divine purposes are. 

When we have learned from 
Jesus, that one grand aspect of 
God’s purpose was to have us re- 
deemed by Jesus from all evil, so 
that we have become His disciples, 
we are on our way out from slavery. 
And full release from slavery be- 
comes ours, when Jesus shows us 
the other grand aspect of God’s 
purpose, that we are to have a share 
with Him in bringing His redemp- 
tion to the rest of the world. It is 
when Jesus thus initiates us into the 
gracious counsels of God for man- 
kind, elevating us into partnership 
with Himself in the enterprise of 
universal redemption, setting our 
hearts on fire to be fellow-saviors 
with Him—it is then that we become 
friends of Jesus in very truth. 
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To be friends of Christ and mem- 
bers of His Order of Friendship 
means that the interests of Christ 
become our interests. It means that 
we, whatever our occupation may be, 
make all our desires and activities 
center about this one objective, that 
His saving mission may not be 
brought to naught, and that men 
everywhere may be won over to 
friendship with Him. 

Need we look any farther for 
the answer to the question, how we 
may attain to true friendship? 
Surely within the circle of the friends 
of Christ will be found the friends 
whom God has made for us. Through 
the friendship with Him all the 
mutual bonds of sympathy and 
service which join men together in 
natural friendship, are placed at the 
disposal of Jesus and thus hallowed 
and transfigured. The friendship 
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with Him sheds the radiance of 
poetry over all of life. This is 
what makes life worth living, that 
Christ summons us to friendly joint 
endeavor with Him in seeking and 
saving that which was lost. 

Christ’s Order of Friendship opens 
its doors to all men. Christ has re- 
deemed all with the very object that 
all should enter. His Word invites 
everybody to membership. All who 
take Him at His Word, entrusting 
themselves to His loving care are 
free to become His friends. You 
need not despair about any one 
who has been joined to you in the 
bonds of natural friendship, if he 
at present is not minded to enroll 
in the Order. Christ still holds open 
the door to him, and will help you 
to usher him in by word and deed. 
And though all your natural friends 
should desert you at the door, you 
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may rest assured, that within Christ’s 
Order of Friendship you will find 
a friend for every need. The new 
friends you make there will prove 
to be gold, while the old friends 
whom you prized so highly, but 
who parted from you at Christ’s door, 
will be made manifest as dross. 
You cannot fail in attaining to 
actual friendship when you seek it 
within the circle of Christ’s friends. 
For “the waters that flow out joy- 
ously to make the hillsides laugh 
and the plains blossom, will soon 
find other streams bent on the same 
errand, and will mingle with them. 
bearing out God’s blessings to the 
world, until together they find rest 
in the great sea of eternal joy.” 
Lincoln once said: “The best 
parts of our lives are our friend- 
ships.” This beautiful sentiment 
applies in its highest sense to those 
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friends who merge into a great river 
carrying the salvation of Christ out 
over the earth. Of such friends 
Shakespeare might say truly: “Grap- 
ple them to your soul with hoops of 
steel!” The lives of such friends 
may be spent in storm and stress, 
in drudgery and sickness from the 
earthly viewpoint. But being 
heavenborn, their lives are filled with 
the poetry of heaven. And though 
we may have to lay them away at 
last in the grave and feel forlorn and 
lonesome, we will not forget that 
they are inseparably one with us in 
the friendship of Christ, and that 
He will make the sweet memories 
of our true friends part of our in- 
nermost life on earth and pledges 
of a joyous reunion in heaven. 
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COMMENTS ON “FRIENDSHIP” 


Is friendship a lost art, a forgotten grace? Since Emer- 


son found in friendship “the sweetness of life,” 
has done justice to this unsearchable theme. Dr. Brandt in 
his book ‘Friendship’ begins where Emerson left off and 
reveals to a cold, materialistic world friendship as “a pearl 
of great price, the peer of any gift which life gives.” His 
book makes one long to share in a friendship like that of 


David and Jonathan and makes one prize more highly the 
friends one has. 


no writer 


—H. A. Prevs, Pastor, Our Savior’s Lutheran Churck, 
Minneapolis. 


Once in a blue moon one takes a book in hand that 
compels instant reading; more seldom still does one receive 


from such reading a tender message of inspiring joy and — 


sympathetic understanding from the very heart of the author. 
A beloved teacher speaks the wisdom of the ages and the 
truth of God’s Word in Dr. O. E. Brandt’s beautiful gift 
book, “Friendship.” A more fitting and delightful gift has 
never reached my hands, and I want the world to share my 
feeling of gratitude. Hence these words from a former pupil 
of the author of “Friendship.” “Christ's Order of Friend- 
ship opens its doors to all men,” says Dr. Brandt, and as . 
professor of theology and personal friend to thousands he 


has preached and demonstrated the truth so beautifully made 
plain in this volume. 


-——O. A. Trnaexstap, President, Pacific Lutheran | 
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